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rnagne fixed, even on more solid foundations, the papal
power. The pope as well as the hierarchy was mani-
festly aggrandised by his policy. The Frankish alliance,
the dissolution of the degrading connexion with the
East, the magnificent donation, the acceptance of the
Imperial crown from the Pope's hand, the visits to
Rome, whether to protect the Pope from his unruly
subjects or for devotion; everything tended to throw
a deepening mysterious majesty around the Pope, the
more imposing according to the greater distance from
which it was contemplated, the more sublime from
its indefinite and boundless pretensions. The Papacy
had yet indeed to encounter many fierce contentions
from without, and still more dangerous foes around,
before it soared to the plenitude of its power and
influence in the period from Gregory VII. to Inno-
cent III. It was to sink to its lowest point of degra-
dation in the tenth century, before it emerged again
to contest the dominion of the world with the Empire,
with the successors of Charlemagne, to commit the
spiritual and temporal powers in a long and obstinate
strife, in which for a time it was to gain the victory.

The brief epoch of renascent letters, arts, education.,
Arts and let- during the reign of Charlemagne, was as pre-
mature,  as insulated,  as   transitory,  as the

unity of his Empire. Alcuin, whom one great writer
calls the intellectual prime minister of Charlemagne,
with all his fame, his well-merited fame, and those
whom another great writer1 calls the Paladins of his
literary court, Clement, Angilbert,k all but Eginhard,
were no more than the conservators and propagators
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k Agobard, Archbishop of Lyons, of a much higher cast of mind, was bi ed
under Charlemagne.